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LEVASSEUR'S LA POPULATION FRANCAISE. 1 

THE population of France offers one of the best and most 
interesting fields for the study of demography, or, as we 
would say in English, vital statistics. It is a large population, 
homogeneous, increasing at a slow rate — in fact, now almost 
stationary — not disturbed by immigration or emigration to any 
great extent, occupying a fully settled territory which, except 
for the gain of Savoy-Nice and for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
is about the same to-day that it was in 1815. While France 
has shared fully in the industrial and intellectual progress of 
the nineteenth century, yet her progress has been normal and 
gradual, and outside of politics there have been no cataclysms 
or sudden revolutions. At the same time, France has had her 
share of those great social blows — wars, pestilences and 
famines — than which (like death) nothing is more certain 
nor the time and manner thereof more uncertain, and which are 
so important to demographic science as showing the power of 
external influences over primary social functions like births, 
deaths and marriages. These considerations would seem to 
make the French population an almost ideal example of the 
static condition, stationary but not stagnant, fixed without 
being stereotyped, where we can successfully observe the 
normal laws of population. In this respect France shows a 
great contrast to her enemy and rival Germany, where there is 
rapid increase relieved by emigration, as well as to England, 
where constantly expanding industry, commerce and coloniza- 
tion allow a corresponding expansion of population, and to the 
United States, where unoccupied land and free immigration 
give an exceptional complexion to demographic facts. 

Again, the French population is of great sociological interest 
because of this very stationariness. Ever since Malthus raised 

1 La Population Francaise. Par E. Levasseur. Volumes II and III. Paris, 
Arthur Rousseau, 1891, 1892. — 8vo, 523, 569 pp. 
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the uneasy ghost of a population increasing faster than the 
means of subsistence {pace to the logicians), the implication in 
all well-regulated political economies has been that a population 
increasing slowly, if the slow increase be due to intelligence 
and not to disease, vice and crime, is the desirable, if not the 
absolutely necessary, condition for social happiness and pros- 
perity. Now, in France we have a concrete example of a 
stationary population and abundant wealth and all the imple- 
ments of civilization. When one studies the French population, 
therefore, he has almost inevitably the Malthusian doctrine in 
mind. Is there in France less poverty, vice, crime, social 
suffering and discontent than elsewhere? Does the slow 
increase of population enable the community to get a firmer 
grip on the destructive forces with which humanity is obliged 
to wage war? Is the wolf chased further from the door and 
are the stalking shadows of disease and want made less visible 
to the naked eye ? These questions are not quite fair to the 
French population ; for they all rest on what is in reality 
simply a negative implication from the Malthusian doctrine. 
But in a modified form the question is quite justifiable, whether 
the present stationariness of the French population is con- 
ducive to the strength, well-being and prosperity of the nation. 
Can we trace a beneficent influence in the records of moral and 
immoral actions, in the statistics of wealth, education, thrift 
and health ? What will be the final influence on the national 
and international position of France ? 

The second and third volumes of M. Levasseur's great work 
give us the material for seeking an answer to these inquiries. 
The first volume * was devoted mainly to an introduction on 
statistics as a science or method and to the history of the 
French population before 1789. A slight beginning only was 
made on the demography of modern France. This latter sub- 
ject is continued in the second volume by a consideration of 
births, deaths and marriages (including illegitimate births, still- 
born, divorce, disease and other causes of death), with inter- 
national comparisons; and by statistics of sex, age, urban and 

1 Reviewed in the Quarterly, V, 336 (June, 1890). 
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rural population, of vice and crime, and of education and in- 
struction. The third volume considers the population in rela- 
tion to wealth and the means of subsistence (its fecundity, 
migration, colonization) and in regard to the internal and 
external politics of France. Both volumes contain brief dis- 
cussions of questions of general interest, such as the nature of 
statistical laws, the freedom of the human will, the causes of 
vice and crime, the future of France. The abundance of facts 
and the skill displayed in presenting them leave little or 
nothing to be desired. The question of interest is whether 
the very learned and highly distinguished author (perhaps the 
most distinguished living statistician) has been able in this 
peculiarly favorable field and from this great mass of material 
to deduce stable demographical laws and, even more important 
than that, has been able to explain the full sociological mean- 
ing for France, for the world and for science, of a stationary 
population in the midst of a progressive civilization. That M. 
Levasseur has had both questions in mind is evident from 
many acute and philosophical observations scattered through 
the work, as well as from the formal headings of some of his 
chapters. That the result does not seem altogether adequate 
to the effort made, is due to the inherent difficulties of the 
problem. 

The characteristics of the French population are a low 
birth rate, a low death rate and about the average marriage rate. 
For the period 1865-83 the number of births in France was 25 
per 1000 inhabitants, while in England it was 35, in Italy 
nearly 37 and in Germany 39. The birth rate in France was 
the lowest of any country in Europe. For the same period 
the death rate in France was 23.8 per 1000, in England 21.4, 
in Germany 26.6 and in Italy 29.1. France does not occupy 
the unique place in the death rate that she does in the birth 
rate, for England, Switzerland, Belgium, Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway all have a lower death rate. Charac- 
teristic of France, however, is the closeness of the birth rate to 
the death rate. When we come to the marriage rate we find that 
it is 7.7 per 1000 inhabitants for France, 7.6 for Italy, 7.9 for 
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England and 8.4 for Germany. France stands in about the 
middle position of all the nations of Europe. The slow increase 
of the French population is due to the extraordinarily low 
birth rate. 

A closer examination of the history of the birth rate in 
France reveals a constant tendency to decrease, with an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness to any adverse influence, such as war, 
commercial depression or disease. The birth rate during the 
first decade of the century was about 32; during the decade 
from 1 83 1 to 1840 it was 29; from 1871 to 1880, 25.4; from 
1881 to 1888, 24; and in 1888, 23.4. The movement is a 
constantly decreasing one without any permanent recovery, and 
apparently has not yet reached its end. At the same time any 
extraordinary occasion sends the number far below the average 
for the decade. The dearth of 1 8 1 7, the commercial crisis of 
1827, the cholera of 1832, the hard times of 1837, the Crimean 
War and the great war of 1870, all left their mark in a 
decreased natality. If we examined the death rates for these 
dates, we should find an increased number of deaths, which in 
1870-71 in fact actually exceeded the number of births, so that 
there was a decrease of population. If we take the whole 
century, there has been a constant decrease in the death rate 
corresponding somewhat to the decreased birth rate (from 
about 28 in 1801-10 to 22.2 in 1886-88), but this is partly 
explicable by the fact that the low birth rate has decreased the 
number of that class most liable to death, viz. the infants. 
The marriage rate has remained very nearly the same through 
the century. 

The constitution of the population resulting from these 
primary demographic facts is easy to imagine. The size of the 
family is extraordinarily small. Out of 100 family establish- 
ments (m/nages), 14 consisted of single individuals, 41.3 con- 
sisted of two or three persons, 29 of four or five persons, 14.5 
of six or more persons. The average number of children to 
the family was only 2.07; and still further, twenty per cent of 
the families had no children, so that even if we take the 
families having children, the average number to each family 
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was only 2.6. The low fecundity of the French family is seen 
if we take the number of births to iooo married women of 
the age of 15 to 45 : in France it is 203, in Italy 288, in 
England 297, and in Germany 348. 

The feeble fecundity of the French population has attracted 
attention for a long time and of late years has even excited 
patriotic alarm, and many attempts have been made to dis- 
cover the cause of it and a remedy. M. Levasseur considers 
with great impartiality all these explanations and the proposed 
remedies. The statistical test to be applied here is comparison 
of different departments or different classes of the population, 
in order to determine if difference in geographical, economic 
or social condition is accompanied by difference in fecundity. 
His conclusion is that it is not a question of race, for the 
French in Canada are very prolific ; neither is it connected 
with climate, for the departments with low increase are found in 
the south as well as in the north of France. Some persons 
have been inclined to attribute it to the decline of the influ- 
ence of the Catholic religion, which is accustomed to encourage 
marriage. But a comparison of two arrondissements of the 
city of Paris noted for the piety of their inhabitants, with two 
noted for radicalism in religion and politics, showed a much 
larger birth rate in the latter than in the former. Some minor 
causes at work are : the celibacy of the clergy, priests and nuns ; 
the modern habits of migration, which carry the young men 
away and leave the women unmarried ; the increased number 
of persons seeking employment as domestic servants, where 
they remain unmarried, instead of taking up manual labor ; 
the military duty, retarding the age at which young men are 
able to call themselves established ; the love of luxurious living, 
which either induces a man to remain single or puts off the 
time of marriage or leads him to seek a woman with a dot. 
All these have some influence on the population, but they are 
not sufficient to explain the extraordinarily low fecundity in 
France, because on the one hand they do not seem to diminish 
the marriage rate particularly, and on the other they are also 
found in countries with high birth rates. 
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The low fecundity of the French population must be due 
to a general social cause, operating upon a large number 
of persons and sufficiently enduring to produce the perma- 
nently low birth rate which we actually find. The French do 
not have large families because they do not want to have them. 
The reason back of this general determination is, according to 
M. Levasseur, the desire to maintain for the children the 
position of comfort which the parents have obtained for 
themselves. The statistical proof of this proposition is the 
smaller fecundity among the rich and well-to-do than among 
the poor and the proletariat. But this test can be only a 
general one ; for it is impossible to classify people exactly 
according to their wealth or social position. The indices that 
M. Levasseur cites are briefly as follows : 

If we analyze geographically the births and size of family, 
we find the greatest fecundity in Brittany, in the mountainous 
regions of the Pyrenees and the Alps and of Languedoc, and in 
Corsica. These are all agricultural regions, destitute of wealth. 
The force of this proof is weakened, however, by the fact that 
the manufacturing regions of the North have an almost equal 
fecundity. A second indication is that those departments 
having the largest number of proprietors have the lowest birth 
rate. Again, if we classify the departments according to their 
contributions to the personal property tax, or the value of in- 
heritances, or the appraised value of real estate not built upon, 
or the relation of the number of buildings to inhabitants (all 
these being indices of wealth or well-being), it will generally be 
found that the birth rate varies inversely as the wealth. Finally, 
taking two arrondissements of Paris, the eighth, which is 
notoriously rich, and the nineteenth, which is notoriously poor, 
the latter has a much larger number of households with three 
or more children than the former. M. Levasseur makes the 
acute observation that the constitution of the population in 
the poorer district is much the same as it was for all France in 
1768. That is to say, he regards the low fecundity simply as 
the result of the increasing wealth and the disinclination to 
divide the wealth among too many children. In accordance 
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with this belief he declares that all artificial measures for the 
increase of population, such as the exemption of the father of 
seven children from the personal property tax (law of 1889 
and 1890), or paying bounties, or exemption from military 
service, will be of no avail, simply because inadequate. It 
has been argued that the compulsory division of property 
among the children at the death of the father restrains the 
number of children, and that a freedom of bequest which 
would allow one son to take the farm and compel the other 
children to seek their fortune elsewhere would make the 
peasants more inclined to have large families. M. Levasseur 
does not believe this. He points out that in the departments 
where the farms are the smallest, the size of the families is 
above the average, showing that it is not the fear of too great 
subdivision which is the restraining force, but the general 
influence of prudence. This prudential foresight is a trait 
which it is very difficult for a Frenchman to condemn, and M. 
Levasseur cannot find it in his heart to condemn it in the 
individual case. This brings us directly to the question 
whether the slow increase of population is a good or an evil 
for France. 

The answer to this question is extremely difficult and com- 
plicated. So far as the individual is concerned, the author is 
inclined to take a favorable view of it ; so far as the economic 
and political future of France is concerned, he shares the 
patriotic fear that France may fall behind the other great 
nations of Europe. So far as the individual is concerned, 
the slow increase of population has been accompanied by an 
enormous increase in wealth. The Malthusian fear that popu- 
lation may increase at a faster ratio than the means of sub- 
sistence has not only not been verified, but has been directly 
refuted, by the history of France. This more rapid growth of 
wealth as compared with population must result in an increased 
average well-being, and M. Levasseur attempts to show that 
there has been an increase in wages and a diminution in the 
cost of living by which this well-being has been shared by the 
laboring classes. If all this be true, the French population 
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may be looked upon as something typical, to which the other 
nations of Europe will gradually approach. It is not probable 
that the rate of growth of the population of Europe maintained 
during the last hundred years will continue. Some day the 
demographist may refer to France as having led the way in a 
movement necessary for civilization. 

It is only from the political point of view that the slow 
increase of the French population excites apprehension. In 
1 80 1 there were five great powers in Europe, and France 
comprised twenty-one per cent of their total population. 
Now there are six, and France comprises only thirteen per 
cent of their population. The annual natural increase of 
population in France since 1872 has been 3.4 per 1000, while 
in Germany it has been 11.6 per 1000 (volume iii, page 491). 
France, with a population of 38.5 millions, maintains an army 
and navy of 655,000 men, that is, 17 soldiers for each 1000 
inhabitants; while Germany, with a population of 49.5 millions, 
maintains an army and navy of 535,000 men, or 10.8 soldiers 
per 1000 inhabitants. The burden on France is a very heavy 
one and grows heavier as the discrepancy between populations 
increases. The only chance for a lasting peace, viz. the 
restoration of the French frontier in the east, seems impossible 
of attainment. 

Such is the significance of the almost stationary state of the 
population for France herself, socially and politically. It is 
natural that M. Levasseur should treat of it principally from 
the French point of view. On the basis of his book, however, 
we can broaden out the question and ask whether a stationary 
population brings with it other social conditions differing 
materially from those we find elsewhere. Are the secondary 
demographic facts any more favorable to social well-being in 
France than in other countries of similar civilization but 
increasing population ? The answer here is partly favorable 
and partly unfavorable or indifferent. The low birth rate in 
France results in an age constitution of the population which 
is favorable both economically and demographically. There is, 
namely, a small proportionate number of children and a large 
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proportionate number of adults in the productive periods of 
human life and in the ages where mortality is least. This is 
one of the causes of the low death rate and of the increasing 
average duration of life. The number of still-born and of 
illegitimate births is rather less in France than in Europe at 
large, and this is a favorable demographic sign. On the other 
hand criminality, suicide and vice are increasing faster than 
the population, which shows that France is not escaping the 
unfavorable influences of the growth of industrialism. In 
fact stationariness does not seem to imply unchangeableness in 
social conditions or any particular conservativeness on the part 
of the French population. This is seen most clearly in the 
movements of migration. There is very little emigration and 
this may perhaps be due (as M. Levasseur affirms) to the con- 
tentment of the Frenchman with his condition. Its only un- 
favorable effect seems to be in weakening the French power of 
colonization and of commercial expansion in competition with 
other nations who send their representatives everywhere. 
Immigration into France is more marked than in any other 
country of Europe. Part of it is due to the attractiveness of 
the French capital, and while the effects are not altogether 
conducive to social morality, yet they are not important enough 
to excite alarm. The other part is due to the influx of 
foreign workmen, especially on the confines of Belgium, Ger- 
many and Italy and in the large cities. This has already 
excited the resentment of the working classes, and it must be 
confessed that if the stationariness of the French population is 
favorable to high wages, this movement tends to counteract 
the good influence. But democracy is so strong in France 
that it will undoubtedly interfere as soon as the pressure is at 
all felt. 

But the most significant migratory movement is from the 
country to the cities. This is going on rapidly in all the 
countries of the world. When it means that the country 
simply gives up part of its surplus population to the city, it 
only shows that the demand for labor is greater in industry 
than in agriculture, and that now a less proportionate part of the 
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productive power of the community is needed in growing food 
and raw materials than formerly. This is a natural result of 
the industrial condition. In France we might expect the move- 
ment to go on more slowly, because there is very little surplus 
population to be disposed of. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find not only that the country is growing less rapidly than 
the city, but that the country population is absolutely decreas- 
ing in number. In 1866 the rural population numbered 
24,942,392 ; in 1886, only 24,452,395. It is this migratory 
movement from agriculture to industry which assimilates 
French demography in its secondary manifestations to that 
of other nations. The low birth rate is a significant fact, but 
the influence of social conditions seems to be the controlling 
one in the statistics of vice, crime, etc. France has not taken 
herself out of the general social and political movement of 
Europe, and we find with her, notwithstanding her stationary 
population, very much the same problems as elsewhere. 
Whether she is typical of the civilized state of the future we 
cannot say. There seems to be no reason why she should not 
be. An indefinite multiplication of human beings does not in 
the present state of society seem to be a particularly desirable 
end. Owing to the influence of biological analogies, we are 
beginning to look upon selection as a more important matter 
than mere increase. The economist who regards labor simply 
as a commodity may rejoice in an increased quantity of it. 
He employs merely the conceptions of trade, of the market, and 
applies them with narrow-minded confidence to the phenomena 
of social life. To the sociologist the fundamental fact is not 
the labor but the laborer — the social unit that stands behind 
the labor whose combination makes up the organism of society. 
When French demography shows us that a stationary popula- 
tion means improved economic and social conditions of human 
life, it will be time to regard it as an ideal. 

There is one more question which we have not answered : 
Does the French population reveal any more clearly than 
another the fundamental laws of demography? This is the 
least satisfactory part of M. Levasseur's work. The usual 
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relations (physiological) of sex at birth, of mortality at differ- 
ent ages, of probability of life, of conjugal condition, etc., are 
revealed and commented upon. But the most difficult and at 
the same time the most vitally interesting question in statistics 
is in regard to individual responsibility or social necessity 
in the commission of moral and immoral actions. French 
criminal statistics stretch back further than those of any other 
country in the world. The slow increase of population and 
the slight emigration make it a particularly favorable field for 
observation. These considerations, and the fact that this is 
one of the most important sides of the social life which the 
author is trying to depict, make the single short chapter 
devoted to the statistics of vice and crime seem inadequate. 
As to the causes of crime the author occupies a position of 
extreme moderation, very far from fatalism or necessitarianism. 
These causes are as follows: 

L'homme est determine' au mal par des causes diverses : 
i. Les unes sont purement psychologiques et individuelles. Dans 
cette categorfe se placent au premier rang les mauvais instincts de 
la nature humaine, les passions violentes ou basses, la paresse et la 
de"bauche. Elles peuvent se rencontrer dans tous les rangs de la 
socie'te', de me'me que dans toutes les families des monstres peuvent 
naitre de parents bien constituds. C'est pourquoi on voit des 
hommes de toute condition passer devant les cours d'assises. . . . 

2. Les autres sont des causes sociales et partant ge'ne'rales. La 
misere, les mauvais exemples dans la famille et, hors de la famille, 
le manque d'e*ducation, les tentations resultant du maniement de la 
richesse et du de"sir de luxe sont du nombre des principales. . . . 

3. II y a aussi des causes climatenques, non seulement parce que 
le climat influe sur l'e*tat social et sur la richesse des populations, 
mais parce qu'il exerce une action sur les instincts individuels. II 
semble que le soleil rende les hommes plus expansifs et par suite 
plus violents : il se commet plus de crimes contre les personnes 
dans le midi que dans le nord. D'autre part ce genre de crimes est 
plus frequent en 6t6 qu'en hiver. 

En empruntant a la philosophic son langage, on pourrait dire que 
la premiere cate*gorie comprend les causes subjectives, la seconde et 
la troisieme les causes objectives. [Volume ii, page 441.] 
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This may be a philosophical point of view, but it is not the 
statistical or demographical. The science of statistics is inter- 
ested in the objective not in the subjective causes. Its purpose 
is to reduce the latter into the categories of the former, and 
the latter are called subjective only because they elude the 
effort to reduce them into objective causes. We do not 
progress by dubbing certain causes as psychological and indi- 
vidual, but by searching out the connection of these so-called 
psychological and individual causes with general external or 
social influences. There is nothing materialistic or fatalistic 
in this demand. Neither do we assert that all causes can thus 
be reduced or classified and all phenomena thus accounted for. 
All we assert is that this is the particular business of statisti- 
cal or sociological science and that the science has no other 
reason for existence. 

The same timidity (if the term is not too harsh) seems to 
me to influence the author in the chapter on the freedom of 
the will. He evidently fears that we may destroy the notion 
of the responsibility of criminals if we go too far in showing 
the causal relation between crime and the environment of the 
criminal. But the statistician has nothing to do with this. He 
has no desire one way or the other in regard to the responsi- 
bility of the individual to the community. It may at once be 
admitted that statistics are not able and probably never will be 
able to disprove the notion of a freedom of the will ; for where- 
ever we get regularities we also get irregularities which cannot 
be accounted for. But it is the business of the statistician to 
seek the regularities wherever they can be found. This, how- 
ever, does not lead to mere fatalism and destroy the possibility 
of social reform. Quite the contrary ; for the possibility of 
social reform consists in being able to predicate of a certain 
evil that it is the result of a certain cause, and then to remove 
or modify the cause. I do not believe that M. Levasseur 
would deny this; but it has seemed to me that he has been too 
modest in emphasizing the positive conclusions of demography 
and too acquiescent in that popular and superficial philosophy 
and psychology which considers the individual solely by himself, 
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without regard to his social surroundings. The whole tendency 
of such investigation is to formulate a science of population 
(demography) which shall reduce the apparently arbitrary and 
capricious actions of the individual to general rules. No one 
knows better than the statistician himself how far from the 
desired completeness and adequateness his statistical proof of 
social laws is, but he must remain firm in the belief that social 
laws can be established. As Goethe says : " Der Mensch muss 
bei dem Glauben verharren dass das Unbegreifliche begreiflich 
sei; sonst wiirde er nicht forschen." The scientific statistician 
is often more embarrassed by the unwise friend who claims too 
much than by the scoffing enemy who denies everything ; but 
there should be no doubt as to his own belief in the ultimate 
possibilities of his science. 

All this is but a slight criticism to make of this substantial 
and splendid piece of work, which offers to the French such 
a complete picture of their national life, and which will be of 
scarcely less interest to foreigners, because drawn with such 
just perspective and with so generous a background and sur- 
roundings that it is in reality a picture of a piece of humanity. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 



